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From the English Annual Monitor. 
Joun Dymonp, of Exeter, England, deceased 


12th of 12th mo., 1861, aged 70 years. 


The life of this dear friend was in a striking 
manner one of silent example ; and as such it has 
left a deep impression on the minds of those who 
had an opportunity of observing his humble and 
consistent course, affording an illustration of the 
words of the Apostle— Who is a wise man and 
endued with knowledge among you, let him show 
out of a good conversation his works with meek- 
ness of wisdom.” 

He was throughout his life, until very near its 
close, very reserved in speaking of his own re- 
ligious feelings; and the same tendency of 
mind appears to have prevented his committing 
to writing any record of the hidden path by 
Which, through many conflicts and deep bap- 
tisms, he became fitted for the place he was en- 
abled to fill as a firm, upright pillar in the 
Church 


John Dymond was the second son of John 
and Olive Dymond, of Exeter, and was born on 
the 18th of 11th month, 1791. His parents 
Were concerned to bring up their children with 

istian care, and to guard them from exposure 

to hurtful influences during their childhood ; 
ttaining them according to the letter of the dis- 
cipline, in “ plainness of speech, behaviour, and 
apparel,” yet in enlightened views of their obli- 
as professing Christians. Thus they 

fitted to withstand the varied beset- 

ments that attended them as they each had. to 
lgaye their sheltered home to go to school ; and 
%8 it respects the subject of this memoir, the in- 
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fluence of this early training appears never to 
have been lost. 

The school education which John Dymond 
received was, like that of many of his contempo- 
raries, such as would now be regarded as very 
limited ; but this disadvantage was much made 
up in the years that succeeded, by careful 
reading, and by embracing every opportunity 
for the cultivation of his strong natural under- 
standing. Circumstances led to various changes 
in his business engagements during the earlier 
~ of his life, but for the last twenty-six years 

e held the position of manager of a bank. A 
few lines extracted from an Exeter newspaper 
on the occasion of his death may serve to show 
the estimation in which he was held by his fel- 
low citizens as a man of business :— Just and 
upright in all his ways, with a temper ever calm 
as an infant’s sleep, it is a weak word to say 
that he was truly respected by all who knew 
him. His life was truly a fulfilment of the 
Christian duties by one compelled to walk in 
the busy ways of the world. It proves what 
may be done where the faith is sound and the 
judgment well balanced.” 

John Dymond took an active part in the 
various benevolent associations set .on foot for 
the benefit of the ignorant and suffering. In 
the early days of the Bible Society, and while 
yet a boy, he and his brothers* became some of 
the earliest collectors of the pence of the poor 
for the purchase of Bibles ; and this Society re- 
tained a large place in his interest and attention 
through life. The Total Abstinence,, Anti 
Slavery, and Peace Societies also claimed at 
different periods a large share of his attention. 
He found also a wide scope for the exercise of 
philanthropic efforts in connection with his 
office as Guardian of the Poor in his native city, 
and as a trustee to the public charities. Atthe 
time of the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act. he was amongst the first to be elected a 
member of the new Town Council, but conseien- 
tious considerations induced him to decline the 
offiee, and at a subsequent period to refuse 





*Of whom Jonathan Dymond, the well-known 
Author of “ Essays on Morality,” was one. 
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an offer of being recommended for the magis- 
tracy. 

As has been already stated, John Dymond 
left no written account of his religious experi- 
ence, but from remarks he occasionally made it 
is believed that he was tenderly and powerfully 
visited in his early years, and that his heart joy- 
fully responded to his Saviour’s call to come, 
take up his cross, and follow him. Yet in the 
allusions in his correspondence to his hidden 
feelings at various periods of his life, there is a 
tone of depression and acknowledgment of in- 
ward poverty of spirit which we do not often 
meet with as the habitual clothing of the devoted 
follower of Christ ; and which, taken in connec- 
tion with those outward fruits which unmistak- 
ably show the true character of the renewed 
heart, may be viewed as a dispensation permit- 
ted to keep him in that state of true humility 
and ‘self-abasement which strikingly marked his 
character. Possessing a truly catholic spirit, 
and delighting to unite with what was good in 
his brethren of other Christian professions, he 
was steadfast and unhesitating in his adherence 
to the doctrines and practices of the Society of 
Friends. He was well versed in its discipline, 
and was zealous for the right maintenance of all 
its testimonies. In his office of Elder, which 
he filled acceptably for many years, it was his 
chief desire to be found faithful, and in the ex- 
ercise of its important duties he was enabled, by 
watchfulness unto prayer, to offer the word in 
season, whether of encouragement or counsel as 
occasion might require. Of later years his re- 
marks in our meetings for discipline, especially 
in those of ministers and elders, were charac- 
terized by increasing earnestness and serious- 
ness, expressing his desire both for himself and 
for his friends that the affections might be more 
completely withdrawn from the things of time, 
and set on things above ; and on these occasions, 
as well as in meetings for worship, the weighti- 
ness of his spirit was often to be felt. He 
cherished the privilege of attending the Yearly 
Meeting in London as often as circumstances 
would allow of it, entering deeply into its exer- 
cises with a heartfelt desire for the promotion 
of the cause of Christ amongst us. In the so- 
cial circle he was the counsellor and the stay of 
those around him. With very sensitive feelings 
there was united an unflinching fortitude and 
calmness, with an abiding trust in the over- 
ruling care of Divine Providence, which ren- 
dered his presence very valuable in times of 
emergency and perplexity; whilst it was only 
in the smaller sphere of his own immediate 
family, as a husband and a father, that the ten- 
derness of his heart and his wise discretion could 
be fully known. 

A few extracts from letters written at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, while exemplifying the 
low view of his own state, which has been 
alluded to, may prove interesting and instructive. 


1824. “It has often been my lot to attend 
meeting after meeting, and so far from receiving 
instruction or strength, these opportunities have 
been times of peculiar poverty and barrenness, 
with neither the sense of any good, nor the 
ability to feel after it. I have often gone to 
meeting in hope and returned in despondency. 
But shall I say that these have been times of no 
profit, when I have learned from these experi- 
ences more than from any other circumstances 
two important lessons, namely, that I am _ poor 
and miserable, worldly and prone to evil, and that 
Tam entirely unable by the utmost endeavors of my 
own strength to calm ‘the multitudinous imagi- 
nations of the natural man.’ I am only saying, 
thou must observe, that these lessons have been 
learnt; whether I have rightly profited by them 
is another matter, but I mention the circum- 
stance to show my opinion that the good we re- 
ceive by attending meetings is not always to be 
estimated by the measure of fervor we feel on 
returning from them.” 

1827. * * * “ However low the opinion we 
form of our state as to religion, to whatever de- 
gree we may abhor ourselves, or see ourselves 
as depraved, or sunk into the depths of sin and 
misery, I am not much concerned at it if there 
is the faintest ray of hope. Nay, I account it 
as a profitable and a necessary state tobe brought 
into. I believe thou and I are travelling to- 
gether through this, shall I say, ‘ valley of the 
shadow of death,’ but let us ‘fear no evil,’ as 
long as there are moments in which we can say, 
‘Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.’ Nor 
let us be very anxious to be delivered from this 
state—let us take all patiently, however trying, 
believing that it is not only designed for our 
good, but is the very best that could happen to 
us. Let us not seek great things for ourselves, 
nor be very solicitous about the future, but strive 
to live from day to day, and to be content with 
very little.” 

1833. “I have felt on the whole rather dull 
till to-day, and some causes of discouragement 
have weighed down my spirits; things which 
trouble one the more when unhappily the soul 
has lost its anchorage, and is driven of merci- 
less winds almost beyond hope of attaining the 
Haven of Rest; that land of love and of joy, 
where the powers of darkness are never felt, 
and whose unsetting sun sometimes shoots 
its beams over the troubled ocean of Time.” 

1844. “TI hope thou wilt be cheered a little, 
and look at the hopeful side of things; not that 
I am able to administer comfort from any present 
feelings of the flowings of it, for times are very 
flat with me; but I believe the way to get 
along calmly is to hope against hope. If we 
can but walk by faith, we shall not be moved, 
even though Satan and his messengers buffet us ; 
for although we see none to deliver, yet we have 
confidence in the assurance that we are seen by 
Him who is mightier than all our enemies ; and 
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we rest in the faith that though we are dead, 
our Redeemer is risen and liveth for ever- 
more, and because he liveth we shall live 
also.” 

1846. “I think I may say I am satisfied in 
having attended the Quarterly Meeting. I 
thought there were some portions of the minis- 
try which I might share in, and the desire 
which lives almost continually in my mind was 
ardently felt, that a heart might be given me 
to love God, and to walk according to His 
will, that I might be a partaker of the joy of 
His people, and glorify His name on earth.” 

(To be continued. 





tant storms runs round a solitary rock. His 
life was single—the life of a heart, and went 
out from its own centre; the life of an Abra- 
ham, going out and knowing not whither—fol- 
lowing the word of the Lord; the life of faith, . 
from which the events of the world for the time 
being fall back into shadow, supreme in its own 
interest and divine companionship. By faith 
he preached Christ crucified in the church of 
Rome ; by faith he sustained the hearts of one 
hundred missionaries, and builded a hospital, 
and wrote “Jesus” upon thousands of lives. 
Neither brilliant talents nor the tide of fortune 
helped him. Whoever seeks the way to it, will 
find it to be that plain, old fashioned one of faith 
and prayer. 

Louis Harms was a kindred spirit. That 
which qualified him for labor and self-sacrifice 
was his exceeding faith in God. The nearness 
and perfect confidence of his relation to God ; 
the character of his spiritual intercourse, which 
is a perpetual and most deep communion with 
Jesus; the profoundness and humility of his 
spiritual knowledge; the utter earnestness and 
consecration of the man, are the real strength 
and beauty of his life. Like any other child of 
God, he has become a power in the world, by 
giving himself up to the power of God; for in 
proportion as Christ is in the believer, so is he 
the power of Gédin him. . . . . . Asa 
preacher, he has eminently that merit, which 
Luther pronounces the highest, of making you 
forget the preacher, and hear the Word. His 
prayers are to the “living, present Lord Jesus, 
not as sitting up in heaven or hovering in the 
blue depths of the ether, but in our midst, and 
with whom we speak as a man with his friend.” 

His is, emphatically, a life of faith. He 
never speaks of his wants nor asks a donation; 
when he is in urgent difficulty about money, he 
persists in silence. This may look singular and 
absurd. But is it not more singular that he has 
never found this course of conduct to mislead or 
disappoint him; that he has found his straight- 
forward asking of God abundantly sufficient? 
When a man makes that discovery, who can 
blame him for using it? 













































GOSSNER AND HARMS. 
“ Pereat Adam! vivat Jesus!” 
(Concluded from page 341.) 


This isa meagre outline of a solitary, often 
suffering worker, whose labors did not begin 
till age is bidding other men cease. Call him 
Pietist, Methodist, what you will, there is what 
he did, the patient, brave, honest effort. Bril- 
liant as other works of the century have been, 
humbly, self-sacrificingly, faithfully as they have 
been wrought in science and elsewhere, there 
are few worthy to be placed beside it. Itisa 
monstrously clever world. Steam, and tele- 
graph, and photography, and planets discovered 
before they are seen, Great Easterns, and St. 
Lawrence bridges, are very fair credentials. 
But there is a kingdom into which none enter 
but children, in which the children play with 
great forces, where the child’s little finger be- 
comes stronger than the giant world; a wide 
kingdom, where the world exists only by suffer- 
ance ; to which the world’s laws and develop. 
ments are forever subjected; in which the world 
lies like a foolish, wilful dream, in the solid 
truth of the day. Gossner had been brought 
into that kingdom ; these questions were noth- 
ing to him; it was enough that he could kneel 
down and pray. That was the spirit in which 
he undertook his mission work; that was the 
guidance by which it was ruled; and whatever 
letters, or questions, or threatenings, or difficul- 
ties, whatever private or public sorrows reached 
him from any quarter of the mission field, they 
were directly put before God. “ Here I sit,” 
he would say, “in my little room ; I cannot go 
here and there to arrange and order everything; 
and if I could, who knows if it would be well 
done? But the Lord is there, who can do and 
knows everything, and I give itall over to Him, 
and beg Him to direct it all, and order it after 
His holy will; and then my heart is light and 
joyful, and I believe and trust Him that He 
will carry it all nobly out.” . . . ... He 
had lived through the great religious crisis of 
modern times—through a rare epoch of thought 
and science and progress. They had touched 
him in turn, but only as the ripple of dis- 


a eee 
A BAD HABIT. 


A gentleman cast a mild look of reproof on a 
young man who had taken the name of God in 
vain. “I am sorry,” said the young man, “ that 
I have wounded your feelings by any word I 
have spoken.” “TI confess,” was the reply, 
“that I can never hear that holy and blessed 
name profaned without deep pain. As my 
Benefactor and Friend, to whom I owe every 
blessing, I am jealous of the honor of God.” 
“T spoke without thought. I meant no 
harm.” ‘“T believe it, my young friend; but 
your Creator requires you to be thoughtful of 
his honor, and of your duty to him, As thought- 
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lessness cannot justify, neither can it be an ex- 
cuse for any sin.” 

The young man looked serious, and said, “T 
admit that the use of profane language is neither 
necessary nor right; yet you must make some 
allowance, as it is the mere result of habit.” 
“This plea is not better than the other. Can 
you say to God, ‘I profaned thy holy name be- 
cause I was in the daily habit of doing it?” No 
man is forced to form a bad habit. To persist 
in any course of wrong doing only adds to our 

ilt.” 

“T see that I have done wrong, will you par- 
don me?” “Tam glad to hear this frank con- 
fession,” and the gentleman held out his hand 
in a friendly way ; “ but the offence is against 
God. He alone can pardon. I have found 
him a merciful God, slow to anger, and ready to 
forgive, and if you seek him through faith in 
Christ Jesus, forsaking every sin, you shall find 
mercy too.” 

“ Accept my thanks, both for the matter and 
the manner of your reproof. I will never swear 
again, nor take the name of the Lord in vain.” 
“ A good resolution, if made in humble depend- 
ence on the grace of the Holy Spirit of God for 
help and strength. Farewell.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


In a volume entitled “ Domestic life in Pales- 
tine,” by Ann Eliza Rogers, we havea fine illustra- 
tion of the sixth and seventh verses of the cxxix. 
Psalm. “Let them be as the grass upon the 
house tops, which withereth afore it groweth up ; 
wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, nor 
he that bindeth sheaves his bosom.” 

It was while she resided at Haija, a small 
town on the seashore in the vicinity of the river 
Kishon, and near the base of Mount Carmel, 
that she describes an afternoon walk. ‘“ I went 
on to the hills where narcissus and wild hyacinths 
were growing in profusion; goats were leaping 
and skipping from rock to rock and enjoying 
the plentiful pasture. I looked down upon the 
town; thousands of birds, chiefly sparrows, were 
on the house tops, the flat roofs of which are 
composed of massive beams of wood crossed by 
planks, poles and brushwood, overspread with 
earth and small stones, rolled firm and smooth. 
In preparation for the winter rains, the roofs 
had all been newly covered with mortar made 
of earth, brought from the common or uninclosed 

land ofthe hills, and well mixed with straw. The 
newly disturbed earth, rich in bulbs, and grass, 
and wild flower seeds, had naturally attracted 
the birds, and as I watched them pecking and 
twittering there, I felt the significancy of the 
expression in the Psalms, which refers to the 
é Aeitivets on the house top.” <A few weeks 
afterwards, in her walk again upon the hills, 



































she saw that “out of the lately made roofs of| for their own support, but for that of their mas- 
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earth, fresh green grass had sprung, so that 
every house top looked like a grass plat, and on 
some of them lambs and kids were feeding.” 

A few weeks more, and the winter rains were 
over, “ flowers appeared on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds had come, and the voice of 
the turtle was heard in the land.” The appear- 
ance of the town of Haija was perfectly changed ; 
the last few days of warmth and uninterrupted 
sunshine had quite withered and burnt up all 
“ the grass upon the house tops,” so that there 
was not a green spot left. Boys and girls were 


gathering the short yellow hay; but there was 
very little of it, for the grass had not had time 


to grow up fully or put forth its seed; and the 


harvest on the house tops was mere child’s 
play, “where the mower filleth not his hand, nor 
he that bindeth sheaves his bosom.” . 








Report of a Committee of the Representatives of 
New York'Yearly Meeting of Friends, upon 
the condition and wants of the Colored Refu- 
gees, published by direction of the Representa- 
tive Meeting. (£xtracts.) 

(Continued from page 343.) 


We returned to Baltimore by the evening 


boat, and after again visiting Washington and 
Philadelphia, reached New York on the even- 
ing of the 5th, after an absence of 12 days from 
our homes. 


In conversing with the several superinten- 
dents of the refugees, relative to their ability to 
support themselves, there appeared a remarka- 
ble unanimity of opinion, although they were 
all in somewhat different circumstances. C. B. 
Wilder, after an experience of eight or nine 
months’ constant intercourse with hundreds of 
them, had no doubt, that, if they had a fair 
chance to work, and were paid their wages 
regularly, they would not only support them- 
selves but all the women and children. No 
men could show greater industry and alacrity to 
work when employed on “a cash job.” They 
not only have a full appreciation of money, but 
of its absence when due for work, and not paid. 
Similar assurances were given us by Doctor 
Brown on Craney Island, John Dawson, at Fort 
Norfolk, and others who had the means of form- 
ing impartial opinions. 

Considering the hard work which they per- 
form, the many privations they have to suffer, 
and the absence of their wages (beyond their 
rations), it is remarkable that they should per- 
form so well. But their hope is strong, and 
their faith firm, that a good day is coming, and 
not far distant. When, therefore, we reflect 
upon their present circumstances and past his- 
tory, we can perceive nothing to shake the 
opinion of these experienced and sympathizing 
superintendents. These people haye hereto- 
fore, by their labor, produced not only enough 
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ters. To assert in the face of this fact thatylent gentleman, on whom they are accustomed 
these men, whose industry has been so fruitful, | to call on their first entry into the place, usual- 
cannot take care of themselves without the aid|ly tells them where they can get employment, 
of the white man to consume in idleness or luxu-| and further inquires into their circumstances ; 
ry the proceeds of their labor, is to impeach the | and if he finds they need a shovel, an axe, or a 
wisdom of the Creator ; and to claim immunity | pair of shoes, he gives them an order on a store 
for the rapacious inventions of man, in the pre-| for such articles, and states, in the order, that if 
tended omissions of his Maker ! the bearer does not pay for them, in a reasona- 

On our way from Washington, we learned} ble length of time, he will. This gentleman 
from a gentleman well acquainted with North | told me that he had recently called at the store 
Carolina, that there is now a great scarcity of] to learn the state of his account, and he found, 
laborers in the northeastern part, in conse-| of five or six hundred dollars charged to him on 
quence of the escape of the slaves; and that| these orders within a few months, all but eight 
many people there are suffering serious incon-| dollars had been paid by the contrabands them- 
venience and loss for want of their services. selves.” 

We feel the vast importance of a correct and} We could adduce personal narratives enough 
clear conclusion upon this branch of our inqui-| to fill a volume, bearing directly upon the sub- 
ry, because it must have a controlling influence | ject, but it may be said that the question relates 
upon every honest man, whose opinion or action|to communities rather than to individuals, ag 
may affect the condition and welfare of millions} the latter may be exceptions to the general 
of the human family. “To him who knoweth | rule. 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him itis sin.”}| The Count de Gasparin, speaking of the ef- 
Therefore, lest some of our readers may doubt | fects of freedom on the people of the West India 
the facts we have reported, or our judgment Islands, says: 
upon them, and in view of the request before} ‘ Under Slavery, the Antilles were hastening 
mentioned, that we should look beyond the|to their ruin; with liberty, they have become 
present wants of these people, we will adduce | one of the richest channels of exportation which 
the testimony of other witnesses respecting the] England possesses; under Slavery, they could 
same race in different localities and various] not have supported the shock of free trade ; with 
periods. The following are extracts from a let-| liberty, they have gained this new battle; such 
ter published in the Alton Telegraph, and dated | are the net preceeds of experience. If we still 
October 13th, 1862. Speaking of the refugees} have doubts, let us compare Dutch Guiana, 
whom he had lately seen at Lawrence (Kansas), | which holds slaves, to English Guiana, which 
the writer says : has emancipated them. The resources of these 

“As I learned that all the children of this | two countries are almost equal. English Guiana 
school had, within a few months, been rescued |is progressing, while the cultures of Surinam 
from slavery, I expected to see a motley, lawless | are forsaken ; three fourths of its plantations are 
group of little, ragged, dirty children, some-|already abandoned, and the rest will follow. 
thing like those gathered up at the Five Points, | But the question of profits and losses is not the 
in New York. But not a bit of it! Not a bit} only one here, I think, and after having com- 
of it! For cleanliness, neatness, order, general | puted the proceeds of sugar, after having shown 
good behaviour, and apparent comfort, [ have | what, in this respect, English emancipation, is in 
seldom seen a Sunday School that, excelled it.| rule, it is allowable to mention also another kind 
Many of the little girls had neat straw bonnets,|of result. Look at these pretty cottages, this 
of the latest fashion, ornamented with a profu-| neat,and almost elegant furniture ; these gardens, 
sion of flowers and ribbons, and with such re-|this general air of comfort and civilization ; 
gard to colors, too, as might repulse every sus-| question these blacks, whose physical appear- 
picion of disloyalty. ‘Why,’ said I to the} ance has become modified already under the in- 
Superintendent, ‘it must have cost the citizens | fluence of liberty, these blacks, who decreased 
a good deal of money to dress up all these chil-| rapidly in numbers during the epoch of Slavery, 
dren in this style’ ‘Not acent, not a cent,}and who have begun to increase, on the con- 
sir!’ said he. ‘ Every one of these is dressed at| trary, since their affranchisement; they will tell 
the expense of their parents, from the proceeds|us that they are happy. Some have become 
of their own earnings since they have been| landowners, and labor on their own account ; 
Bs forthe Bele Lh Be Me (this is not acrime, I imagine ;) others unite to 

“ Most of them (the negroes), in and about} strengthen large plantations, or, perhaps, to 
this town and vicinity, have emigrated from|carry to the works of rich planters the canes 
Missouri and Arkansas within a few months. | gathered by them on their own grounds; some 
Although they amount to many hundreds, not| are merchants ; many hire themselves out as far- 
one, that I could learn of, has been a public ex-|mers. Whatever may be the faults of some in- 
pense. They readily get employment, and fair|dividuals, the ensemble of free negroes has 
wages, which enable them at once to make| merited the testimony, rendered in 1857, by the 
themselves and families comfortable. A benevo-| Governor of Tobago : ‘I deny that the blacks 
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of our country are of indolent habits. So in- 
dustrious a class of inhabitants does not exist in 
the world.’ 

“ An admirable spectacle, and one which the 
history of mankind presents to us too rarely, is 
that of a degraded population elevating itself 
more and more, and placing itself on a level 
with those who before despised it... ... In 
becoming free, the negroes have learned to re- 
spect themselves ; the unanimous reports of the 
governors mark the progress of their habits of 
sobriety. Crimes have greatly diminished among 
them. They are polite, and well brought up, 
falling even into the excess of exaggerated 
courtesy. They respect the aged ; if an old man 
passes through the streets, the children rise, 
and cease their play. These children are assid- 
uously sent to schools, the support of which de- 
pends, in a great part, upon the voluntary gifts 
of the negroes. Grateful to the Gospel, which 
has made them free, the former slaves have be- 
come passionately attached to their pastors; 
their first resources are consecrated to churches, 
to schools, and sometimes, also, to distant mis- 
sions, to the evangelization of that Africa, which 
they remember to do it good. Weshould be at 
once surprised and humiliated, were we to com- 
pare the much vaunted gifts of our charity 
with those of these poor people, these freed 
men of yesterday, whom we think that we may 
rightfully treat with disdain.”’* 

The testimony already given in this report, 
respecting the colored laborers at Fort Monroe, 
that there is at least $25,000 due to them from 
government, for arrears of wages, is a remarka- 
ble fact, and should arrest all disparaging re- 
flections. It is worthy of remark, that the rate 
of wages allowed them is less than half of what 
is allowed to similar laborers at Washington 
and Alexandria,—and less still than the wages 
said to be paid to loyal slaveholders for the labor 
of their slaves. 


cares and griefs cast none of their dark shadows? 
Surely we need not grudge our children this 
season of mirthful recreation, for the stern, cold 
realities of life will certainly overtake them full 
early. There are, I am aware, wise and good 
men who take an entirely different view of this 
subject. They seem all the while afraid that 
the children will be too happy, and set their 
faces against childish enjoyments as if they were 
deadly sins. Mr. Wesley, who was certainly a 
wise and good man, blundered most egregiously 
in this matter. Speaking of his famous Kings- 
wood School, he says: ‘“ We have no play-days 
—the school being taught every day in the 
year but Sabbath; neither do we allow any 
time for play on any day.” In justification of 
this preposterous and inhuman treatment of 
boys from six to fifteen years of age, he quotes 
what he calls “a wise German proverb :” “ He 
that plays when he is a boy, will play when he is 
a man.” Who the sapient German was who 
first uttered this solemn nonsense we have no 
means of knowing—probably some stale and 
withered “ dry tree,” destitute of pleasant memo- 
ries of chiluhood, and utterly incapable of sym- 
pathizing with its joys or sorrows. We do not 
allow ourselves to take pleasure in the failure of 
any well-meant endeavor to do good. Mr. Wes- 
ley was influenced by the purest motives in es- 
tablishing the school at Kingswood ; yet we con- 
fess to some satisfaction in reading what he says 
of the results of his experiment, after it has been 
continued through a quarter of a century. 
“The school,” he says, “does not in any wise 
answer the design of the institution, either with 
regard to religion or learning. The children 
are not religious; neither do they improve in 
learning better than at other schools, nor yet so 
well.” Of course not. Who would expect 
boys who are taught that all play is wicked, to 
improve in anything that is good ? But in spite 
of cast-iron rules and grim and austere masters, 
boys will be boys. 

Mr. Wesley is grieved that they will not be 
old men in miniature, and says: “ They ought 
never to play, but they do every day; yea, even 
in school.”? Good for the boys, say we. It is 
their inalienable right to have their fun and 
frolic somewhere—if not on the play-ground, in 
the school room ; and as long as grass grows and 
water runs, may they claim and enjoy their 
privilege. Parents should know that it is much 
easier to control children when they are happy, 
than when they are miserable. Men are only 
enlarged editions of childhood, and not always 
improved editions at that. If you want to in- 
fluence a man for his good, or secure from him 
a favor, you do not make your application when 
the wind is from the east, and his business af- 
fairs all confused and going wrong. You call 
on him on a genial day, when his surroundings 
are pleasant, and, if possible, soon after he has 
enjoyed a good dinner. I know families of 
















































(To be continued.) 


THE HAPPINESS OF CHILDREN. 


The right of children to be happy, and the 
duty of parents to promote the happiness of 
their children, are matters that seem to be little 
considered. I may not be the person to do it, 
but somebody should call the attention of the 
readers of The Independent to this important 
subject. All the characteristics and surround- 
ings of childhood mark it as a season that should 
be sacred to light-hearted enjoyment. It is as 
natural for a healthy child to be happy as it is 
for the birds to sing or the rosebuds to burst 
into bloom under the genial influence of the sun- 
shine and the dew. Why should not the first 
eight or ten years of a child’s life be a bright 
and joyous play spell, over which untimely 





* The Uprising of a Great People, p. 199, Scribner, 
New York., 1862. 
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children that are always exposed to an east wind, 
and houses in which there is provision enough, 
but never an enjoyable meal. There are other 
residences so located that the south wind always 
blows softly around them, and so arranged that 
every room from basement to attic is flooded 
with a mellow and golden light. Surely no ar- 
guments are needed to show in which class of 
houses it is least difficult to maintain a whole- 
some family discipline. Common humanity re- 
quires that children should be governed tender- 
ly, and without any needless sacrifice of their 
enjoyments. It is a pleasant thing to see a 
noble animal like Rarey’s Cruiser trained and 
controlled so as to be led about by a single straw, 
and that without any resort to the savage beat- 
ings that were once regarded as indispensable 
in the management of horses. 

Your boy, dear reader, is of more value than 
all the horses in the world, and has a right to 
every indulgence and all the happiness not in- 
consistent with his best interests. The families 
in which smiles and loving words are abundant, 
and where harsh and bitter words are seldom 
heard, are the ones that are most easily governed. 
There is great wisdom in the apostolic injunc- 
tion, “ Fathers, provoke not your children to 
anger: lest they be discouraged.” When the 
spirits of children are imbittered by the selfish- 
ness or tyranny of parents, they become dis- 
couraged, and grow reckless. Let them once feel 
that their parents are indifferent to their happi- 
ness,and a commanding motive to a life of good- 
ness is lost to them forever. Oh, that all parents 
were wise—that they understood this. In 
this matter the mother bears a double re- 
sponsibility. ‘She it is who stamps the coin 
of character, and makes the being, who would be 
a savage but for her gentle cares, a Christian 
man.” 

The injustice and downright meanness of any 
needless interference with the happiness of chil- 
dren appear when we remember how much they 
are affected by little things. When a man is cut 
off from outward sources of enjoyment, he has 
internal resources upon which he can draw and 
be happy. With children the case is different. 
The world in which they live is small, and 
chiefly external to themselves. The horizon 
that bounds their vision is so narrow that a sin- 
gle cloud not bigger than a man’s hand suffices 
to darken all their skies. We are too apt to 
forget it, but the sufferings and enjoyments of 
childhood are not only real, but intense. Your 
little girl has been promised an excursion to the 
country, or a visit to some friends. For days 
and weeks her heart has been full and brimming 
over with joyful anticipations. For the time 
being her journey leads her right through the 
land Beulah, under sun-bright skies, and where 
the songs of the birds never cease. But some- 
thing occurs, and she is told that she must forego 
the anticipated: pleasure. The matter seems to 
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you of so little consequence that you hardly 
make an effort to soothe her feelings, or reconcile 
her to the disappointment. Oh, if you had not 
wandered far from the blessed days of your own 
childhood, you would know how to sympathize 
with her in troubles that are as real as any that 
you have to bear. Or your generous warm- 
hearted boy has been led into some act of diso- 
bedience, and you call him up for rebuke and 
punishment. You are excited—angry, perhaps 
—and at your first reproof his eyes are blinded 
with tears, and his emotions so choke him that 
he is unable to make any reply to your up- 
braiding words. You suppose him to be in a 
passion, or obstinate, and after correcting him, 
order him immediately out of your presence. 
But in truth he is grieved, not angey; and his 
tears are wrung from a loving and manly heart. 
The iron has entered his soul because he is 
treated with injustice. His own father misun- 
derstands him, and will not allow him an oppor- 
tunity to make explanations. He could make it 
all right if you would allow him to throw him- 
self into your arms, and tell you how sorry he is 
for his fault, and how anxious he is to be a goed 
boy, and deserve your confidence and love. 
You may have suffered many times during your 
life from the “rash judgment and sneers of self- 
ish men.” The treachery of professed friends 
may have cut you to the very quick of the soul, 
but none of these wounds are deeper or more 
painful than those you have inflicted on the 
heart of your noble boy by your blundering folly. 
There is a sacred and holy eloquence in the 
tears of children, and I never see them but my 
heart grows softer at the sight. They come not 
from the animal, but from what is spiritual and 
divine in human nature. The beaten hound will 
whine and howl, but he does not weep. You 
may lay hold on a swine, and plunge a knife in 
its throat, and there is a struggle and an out- 
ery, but no tears. “I would not enter on my 
list of friends” the man who does not appre- 
ciate and sympathize with the sorrows of chil- 
dren. 

I close this article, already too long, by re- 
minding parents that the time is short in which 
they can do anything to promote the happiness 
of their children. If you are taken from them, 
you desire to have a place in their pleasant and 
grateful remembrances, Or if you live and are 
required to lay your children in the grave, it 
will soothe your heart to remember that you did’ 
what you could to render their journey through 
life bright and beautiful. I shall never forget 
an incident that once occurred as I sat by the 
bedside of a dying boy. A servant in the family, 
a warm-hearted Irish girl, came into the room, 
looked at the poor suffering boy, and called him 
by name, but he was too sick to recognize or 
answer her. She struggled for a moment with 
her emotions. burst into tears and exclaimed, 
“Poor little Willie! Can’t you speak to me 
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once more? Qh, if you could only live, I 
would never speak a cross word to you again !” 
It was the expression of a feeling that thousands 
carry in their hearts, when they are losing or 
have lost friends. It is well for us to think of 
this when we are tempted to be impatient with 
our children. The Master may have need of 
them, and take them to himself. The race of 
your boy may be soon run, and you compelled 
from the side of his coffin to review your con- 
duct during the years that you have guided and 
governed him. And it will be a bitter and 
grievous thing to you, if in that hour conscience 
upbraids you with having caused him a single 
hour of needless sorrow. 

The dear little girl whose presence fills all 
your house with light and melody, may soon be 
sleeping in her grave. Full well do I know 
that such a blow will almost break your heart. 
You will need then the comfort that comes from 
the remembrance that you always treated the 
dear child tenderly, and led her by gentle 
methods into the green pastures and beside the 
still waters. May the blessing of Him who took 
the children in his arms, and blessed them, be 
upon as many as remember and act upon his 
words: ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones: for I say unto you that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.”— R. M. 
Hatfield. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 7, 1863. 

REVIVAL oF ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT, 
AND REAcTION oF PusLic FEELING In ENG- 
LAND.—It was greatly to be regretted that, at 
the beginning of the rebellion in this country— 
founded, as it was known to be, and as the 
slaveholders boldly avowed, upon a determina- 
tion to uphold, extend, and perpetuate slavery— 
our anti-slavery friends in Great Britain were 
strangely induced to refrain from any public ex- 
pression ofsympathy with the northern people, or 
condemnation of the monstrous wickedness that 
would at once lay waste all loyalty to government, 
and build up a system of iniquity combining in 
itself every wrong that can be inflicted upon hu- 
man beings. 

At the present time, when gloom and dis- 
couragement are brought over us by corrupt 
political partizans in our midst, who would sac- 
rifice the rights of humanity and the prosperity 
of the country to their own personal ambition, 
we have many cheering evidences that the anti- 
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slavery sentiment of British Christians still lives, 


and that the general feeling of the English people 
is no longer misled by a venal press. Accounts 
come to us of great meetings of English working- 
men in Manchester, Birmingham, London, Shef- 
field, and other towns, “ to give their sympathy 
and moral influence to the Northern States; to 
disapprove of the origin and continuance of the 
slave-owner’s rebellion, and by all peaceable 
means to try to cement a closer and stronger 
union between Great Britain and the people and 
Government of America.” 
some of these meetings have been sent to our 
President, expressive of their sympathy and ap- 
probation. 
say the citizens of Manchester in their address, 
“ be assured they are chiefly those who oppose 
liberty at home, and that they will be powerless 
to stir up quarrels between us, from the very 
day in which your country becomes undeniably 
and without exception the home of the free.” 

In the address from a great meeting held in 
London, on the last evening of 1862, the people 
say to President Lincoln, “ We have watched 
with the warmest interest, the steady advance 
of your policy along the path of emancipation ; 
and on this eve of the day on which your proc- 
lamation of freedom takes effect, we pray God 
to strengthen your hands, to confirm your noble 
purpose, and to hasten the restoration of that 
lawful authority which engages, ... to realize the 
glorious principle on which your Constitution is 
founded—the brotherhood, freedom and equality 
of all men.” 

We have already published an earnest appeal 
(See No. 15, p. 284) to the people of England 
from the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, on behalf of the friends 
of the slave in the United States, and against 
the efforts to bespeak favor for those who are con- 
tending for the extension and consolidation of 
slavery. 

Another address of similar character has been 
issued by anew Emancipation society in London, 
which soon numbered more than two hundred 
members, including John Stuart Mill, and New- 
man Hall. The special ground upon which this 
society was formed was declared to be “ the im- 
portance of adopting means to counteract the 
alleged sympathy of [England] with the so- 
ealled Southern Confederacy of America, and 
especially to encourage the United States Gov- 
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ernment in the prosecution of an emancipation 
policy.”’ 

To illustrate the spirit of some of the English 
journals—and we are sorry to say that some of 
our northern papers pursue a similar course— 
we quote the following passage from the London 
Times. Alluding to the American people, it says : 
“Their wealth is turned into poverty, their 
prosperity into wretchedness. The country is 
fast falling into anarchy, the only refuge from 
which is despotism. We do not scruple to say 
that we should rejoice if the worst anticipations 
be realized.” After such an expression of un; 
Christian feeling, we are not surprised that the 
Times has become the open and decided advo- 
cate of slavery, quoting Scripture in defence of 
the great sin. “ In that book” says the Times, as 
quoted by the London Daily News, “ there is 
not one Single text that can be perverted to 
prove slavery unlawful,” while it is doubtful, ac- 
cording tothe same authority, “‘ whether the New 
Testament did not expressly intend that a great 
proportion of mankind should remain always 
slaves.” ‘Certain passages in the Epistles,” it 
is asserted, “ clearly prove that a slave who re- 
fuses the offer of freedom has a high Scriptural 
argument for his choice.” 


“At last, then,” continues the Daily News, 
“the moral leprosy which has tainted a limited 
circle [we fear it has been a large onc] of opinion 
in [Great Britain], has broken out in the sight of 
all men. We are glad of it, for it is on every ac- 
count better, that poison of this sort should come 
to the surface than work silently in the system. 
That such things should be openly said in this 
country at this time of day, is a spectacle to 
Christian England and Continental Europe.” 

Truly it is well that the “ innermost charac- 
ter” of the Times has been thus fully developed, 
and yet the simple fact that it was the open ad- 
vocate of a rebellion to extend and secure, indefi- 
nitely, oppression and wrong, should have been 
sufficient of itself to condemn it in the eyes of 
every friend of freedom and religion. 


Ashbridge, Jr., Edward H. Coates, Howard M. 
Cooper, Albin Garrett, Albert Pancoast, and 
Randolph Wood; and dialogues in the Latin 
and Greek languages, translated from English 
by the performers, were spoken by Edward L. 
Scull, Charles Roberts, Morris Longstreth, and E. 
Pope Sampson. Another member of the class, 
necessarily absent from his studies, was thus pre- 
vented from taking part in the exercises. The 
dialogues were made interesting even to those in 
the audience who were unable to follow the mean- 
ing of the words, by the animation, variety, and 
evident excellence of the elocution. The Eng- 
lish exercises, also, were well delivered, care- 
fully written, and high-toned in sentiment. 



























——_———— 


Marnizp, at Friends’ Meeting, in Bellefonte, on the 
22d instant, Wistar Morris, of Montgomery county, 
to Mary Harris, daughter of the late Joseph and 
Jane S. Harris, of the former place. 


os 


Diep, in Richmond, Indiana, on the 30th of 11th 
month last, in the 44th year of Lis age, Witti1am M. 
LeFevre, & native of Buckinghamshire, England. 

He was for many years afflicted with a painful 
disease, which he bore with much patience and 
resignation, and though his death was sudden, his 
friends feel a consoling assurance that his end was 
peace. 


——, 2d month 13th, 1862, Jesse Jay, aged 20 
years and 6 months. 

He was a good example to all around him; so 
yielding to the manifestations of Truth in the secret 
of the soul, that beholders could see the great 
change that was wrought in him. During his illness 
he said: “I see nothing in my way; I long to go to 
my Heavenly home; although I shall have to pass 
through the valley and shadow of death, yet beyond, 
all is bright and shining. O, how lovely!” After 
taking an affectionate leave of those around him, 
he quietly passed away. 


——, 5th month 15th, 1862, Grores Evisworts, 
son of James and Edith J. Cammack, both of Hamil- 
ton County, Indiana. 


——, Ist month 22d, 1863, very suddenly, Jonny 
Diaes, an Elder, in the 61st year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Indiana. 

This dear Friend was a bright example of humility 
and self-denial, even from his youth, and by the 
sanctifying influence of Divine Grace he became 
prepared for usefulness in the Church. His love 
and meekness endeared him not only to those with 
whom he was associated in religious fellowship, but 
he was universally beloved by all his neighbors. 
He was ever a zealous attender of our religious 
meetings, though for many years he lived very incon- 
venient to meeting, and had to endure the privations 
and hardships of a pioneer life, yet his temporal con- 
cerns always gave way to what to him was of far 
more importance. He was not anxious about the 
things of this world, but manifested that his chief 
concern was to lay up treasure in Heaven. And 
though his death was very sudden, and to his friends 
unlooked for, yet they are consoled in the belief that 
he was found on the watch-tower. 





Exuisition at HAverrorp CoLLEGE.— 
The exercises of the Annual Exhibition of the 
Junior Class at Haverford, were held at the 
College on Fourth-day morning the 28th ult. 
English orations, composed by the speakers, 
were delivered by Franklin Angell, William 
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The Spring Term of Oak Grove Seminary will 
open on Third-day the 17th of Second month, and 
continue eleven weeks. Augustine Jones, A. B., 
Principal. . Applications should be addressed early 
to James Van BLarcom, 
20th of Ist mo., 1863—3t. Vassalboro, Maine. 





















Dizp, at Helena, Arkansas, on the 27th of the 10th 
month, 1862, Levinus Kiya, in the 23d year of his 


age; a member of Wabash Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana. 


——, lst month 13th, 1863, at Smithfield, R. L., 
Ann S. Anprica, relict of the late Moses Aldrich, in 
the 84th year of her age; a member of Providence 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Though laboring under the infirmities of advanced 
age, this dear friend retained, in a remarkable de- 
gree, her mental faculties; and often manifested a 
lively sense of the preciousness of those Christian 
doctrines, which years before, she had adopted 
through deep and earnest conviction. To a beloved 
minister, who—some time previous to her death— 
was paying a religious visit to the family, she said : 
“Be encouraged ; I have lived more years than thou 
hast; I have drunk of the cup of affliction, but, 
through every trial, I have felt that the Father of all 
has not been unmindful of me; that His protecting 
arm has been about me; and I have an assurance, 
that when my days are ended here, there is a place 
prepared for me in the mansions of eternal rest.” 
Thus full of Christian experience and hope, has she 
been gathered, as a sheaf fully ripe for the garner. 


——, near Martinsville, Clinton County, Ohio, on 
the 17th of 12th month, 1862, Jans Terre, in the 


80th year of her age ; a member of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE NEEDY AND SUFFERING. 


“Gather up the fragments which remain, 
that nothing be lost,” was the command of 
Christ, after feeding the multitude in the wil- 
derness. From this narrative of feeding the 
hungry, we are taught the perfect humanity of 
Christ and our own short-coming. He and his 
disciples knew the situation of the people 
around them ; the Master said, “‘ Give ye them 
to eat ;” the servant, “send them away to pro- 
vide for themselves.” What a striking con- 
trast is here exhibited in the disposition and 
conduct of Christ and that of his followers. 
Let us mark it well and inwardly digest it, 
that we may not be wanting in our duty to- 
wards our fellow-men. 

Nothing short of the immediate power of 
God could have fed so great a multitude from 
the small stock of provisions in store. And we 
do well not to forget that the same liberal hand 
feeds us, and hath entrusted us with more than 
we need for present use; and also calls fora 
portion for the relief of part of the human 
family now destitute of food and raiment, to 
protect them from suffering through the iuclem- 
ent weather of winter. 

The econemy of Christ on this occasion is 
worthy of our special notice and imitation. We 
generally see benevolence and economy closely 
connected. It is not necessary that we should 
be rich in order to be benevolent, for out of a 
little we may spare a little for the relief of such 
as are more needy than ourselves, and with 
strict economy that little may be increased. 

If we believe that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, we find a great stimulus to 
works of charity, even that of making present 
sacrifices, that we may discharge our duty to the 

oor. 
, We do well to recollect that all which we pos- 
sess that is truly valuable to us, health, property, 
time and talents, we receive from God, and 
that he demands a portion of each of these 
blessings for the relief of the destitute around 
us. If under the law, the gleaning of the field 


——, near Wilmington, Clinton County, Ohio, on 
the 30th of 12th month, 1862, in the 26th year of his 
age, Natnan Harroip; a member of Center Monthly 
Meeting and Chester Particular Meeting of Friends. 

Through a long period of bodily suffering, patient- 
ly endured, he was frequently engaged in exhorting 
those around him to prepare for the solemn event 
that awaits all; and as his close drew near he was 
enabled, through Divine Grace, to experience very 
fully verified, the sting of death taken away, remark- 
ing on several occasions: “How happy I feel; is it 
not wonderfu! that one so unworthy as I am, should 
feel so very happy.” In his removal his family and 


friends have the consoling evidence that their loss is 
his eternal gain. 


——, on the 17th of 12th month, 1862, Emmy D., 
daughter of Harvey and Anna A. Underhill, aged 5 
years 4 months and 7 days; a member of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


——, 12th month 29th, 1862, Isanetia A., daugh- 
ter of Henry and Phebe Nordyke, in the 10th year of 
her age ; a member of Clearcreek Monthly Meeting, 
Clinton County, Ohio. 





, in the 8th month, 1862, near Bellefonte, Pa., 
Asram S. Varentive; a member of Centre Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in the 68th year of his age. 


—-—~9 > 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
is appointed to be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch Street Meeting House, on the 9th of 2d month, 
1863, at 8 o’clock, P.M. Friends are invited to at- 


and vineyard was the portion of the poor; how 
=. T. E. Brestey, Secretary. | much more must be required of us under the 
pe gospel. We are not burdened with those great 

WANTED, 


sacrifices necessary for the performance of cere- 
monial worship; consequently, more of our 
substance may be devoted for the relief of the 
poor and needy. 

If the cup of water given for the relief of a 
suffering one shall meet with acceptance by our 
Lord, do we not find encouragement enough 


A Teacher, a consistent Friend, capable of giving 
instruction in all the common branches of an 
English education, to take charge of a Monthly Meet- 
ing School. Address 

Witter Dortayp, or Isaac T. Grason, 


Salem, Iowa. 
Ist mo. 3lst—3t. 
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from His example and promises to stimulate us 
to greater dedication of heart and hands for the 
encouragement and support of every laudable 
enterprise, having for its object the bettering of 
the condition of the poor and neglected part of 
the human family? 

Let such as are engaged in the good work of 
soliciting and collecting contributions for the 
benefit of the sufferitig, and such as are en- 
gaged in the disbursement of funds thus col- 
lected, be encouraged in their good work from 
a remembrance of the multitudes fed in the 
wilderness ; also that the same prudent economy 
is enjoined, that the funds thus collected may 
be sufficient to meet the ery of the poor and 
the wants of the needy. 


to make them up. Thus has the call of this suf- 
fering people been responded too. 

Early in 12th month the Committee made 
their first issue of clothing; this was to the poor 
colored people at Point Look Out, Va., and con- 
sisted of two packages containing 277 garments. 

Beginning of lst month there were sent to 
Washington, Alexandria, Craney Island, Fort- 
ress Monroe, Fort Norfolk, &., 15 packages, 
containing about 2780 garments ; subsequently 
16 packages, with about 1720 garments, and at 
another time 14 packages containing 1556 gar- 
ments. 

By a conference with our friend William H. 
Ladd, of Ohio, who had personally investigated 
the condition of Refugees at Cairo, [ll., Colum- 
bus, Ky., &c., the Committee were apprized of 
great suffering and want in those places, and the 
liberality of Friends placed it in their power to 
send at once for their relief 15 packages, con- 
taining about 1928 garments, which will be a 
valuable help to those most destitute people. 
Altogether the Committee has sent out about 
8500 garments, 180 blankets, 1 box of shoes, 1 
package of pails, about 120 yards of goods to be 
made up under the superintendence of Matrons ; 
a supply of buttons, hooks and eyes, thread, 
combs, &c., a few Bibles, Testaments and other 
books, and 1 box of 48 Ibs. of Farina for the sick 
at Alexandria ; altogether to a value exceeding 
$10,000. 
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THE NEW YORK AID COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review: 


Probably a little information, as to what the 
Committee on Colored Refugees in the city of 
New York has been doing, is quite due to the 
many Friends who have very kindly contributed 
funds or clothing for their relief, and may also 
be interesting to the readers of the Review gen- 
erally. 

This Committee was appointed by our Repre- 
sentative Meeting in 11th month last, to carry 
out the concern of that meeting in aiding this 


suffering class of our fellow creatures, and an 
address to the members of this Yearly Meeting 
and Friends elsewhere was issued, and has ap- 
peared in the Review. 

The Committee soon found the need of defi- 
nite information relative to the actual condition 
of the objects of their care, as well as in what 
way they could best aid them, and a personal 
investigation of their condition was deemed in- 
dispensable; for this object two of their number 
very kindly became willing to go out as a depu- 
tation to Washington, Alexandria, Fortress 
Monroe, and other’ places, who gathered a large 
amount of important information, which was 
presented to a special Representative Meeting, 
approved by it, and printed and circulated; 
it is now appearing in the Review and will be 
found very interesting. 

Contributions in money and clothing began 
to come in on the 14th of 11th month. In many 
places collections have been made of money 
which was expended in materials, and women 
Friends met to make them up into clothing. In 
this city a large room in the meeting house is 
open daily, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., and fur- 


nished with sewing machines; a committee of 


Friends is appointed for each day by rotation, 
who take charge, and a large amount of clothing 
has been made up there. In Brooklyn a sub- 
scription list of $1000 was quickly raised by 
Friends there, with which materials were pur- 
chased, and Friends meet at each other’s houses 


A large portion of the clothing sent out was 


new; that which had been worn was mostly 
good and very useful for the object designed. 


It is with feelings of much gratitude that we 


may review the labors of the past two months, 


with the feeling that, by the little sacrifice made, 


some relief has been extended to a few of these 
suffering cases, but every account we receive 


from those localities where these poor people 


are congregated tells what a vast amount we are 
unable to reach; how many are sick and dying 


daily whom a few of the necessaries by which 
we are surrounded might be the means of greatly 
relieving, if not of restoring to health and useful- 
ness. Poor suffering ones, and for no fault of 
theirs, must we not feel for them, and whether 
from the abundance of some. or the more limited 
resources of others amongst us, shall we not 


spare a little to help them in their great need ? 


Will not what we have left afford us more real 


satisfaction when we feel that we have spared a 


little to help them? 

It is not by any merit we possess, that we are 
white and free ; nor by any fault or sin of theirs 
that they are of another hue and have been op- 
pressed and long deprived of their just rights, 
and, in their extremity, when a nation ‘is burst- 
ing into freedom, let us not, like the highly 
professing Priest nor as the Levite, pass by as 
on the other side, helping them not; but, like 
the good Samaritan, commended by the Saviour, 
endeavor, what little each of us can, to bind up 
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their wounds. They eome from their enslaved 
condition very. poor, and many among them, 
as are not a few among our white people, 
helpless enough ; their oppressed condition in 
slavery tended to this state, but let not their 
great calamities be in any of our minds a reason 
for turning against them, or for declining to help 
them. 

Dependence upon their own exertions will 
grow with use, and until suitable arrangements 
can be made by Government or from private 
enterprize for their employment, let not their 
appeal pass unheeded. Friends have thus far 
responded very promptly and liberally, and we 
may certainly hope the day may never come 
when the poor and the needy shall cry unto 
them in vain. D. 


New York, 1st month 80th, 1863. 


[Contributions may be sent to Marshall, 
Dickinson & Co., No. 83 Beekman Street, N. Y.] 











































THE COURSE OF THE LONDON TIMES. 
To the Editor of the North American and U.S Gazette: 


I happen to have preserved a leader of the 
London Times, of precisely two years ago, which 
I venture to ask you to reprint. It is an admi- 
rable history of the course of the South in re- 
gard to slavery, showing how exact the knowl- 
edge of the writers for that journal was of the 
political contests in this country before the 
war broke out. One would think that English. 
men who have suffered themselves to be led by 
this same journal to the support of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion, would be covered with con- 
fusion on looking back to this summary of the 
facts of the controversy thus given by the Times 
itself. The cause of the quarrel is here stated 
precisely as our own Northern writers have al- 
ways stated it: “ The North is for freedom; the 
South is for Slavery.” “The North is for free- 
dom of discussion; the South represses freedom 
of discussion with the tar-brush and the pine 
fagot.” ‘The South has became enamored of 
her shame.” “ Every compromise which the 
moderation of former times had erected to stem 
the course of this monster evil has been swept 
away, and that not by the encroachments of the 
North, but by the aggressive ambition of the 
South.” And then follows an enumeration of 
these Southern aggressions, which your readers 
will perceive is, as far it goes, correct. The 
list could have been most readily extended. 

What a contrast does this vigorous and truth- 
ful statement present to the language of the 
leading journal of England from the moment 
the South pushed its aggressions to the point of 
actually beginning war upon the North! Surely, 
a line of conduct more unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous has not been taken by any newspaper 
of our time. Let your readers judge. E. Y. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7, 1863. 


“The State of South Carolina has seceded 
from the Union by an unanimous vote of her 
Legislature, and it now remains to be seen 
whether any of the other Southern States will 
follow her example, and what course the Federal 
authorities will pursue under the circumstances. 
While we wait for further information on these 
points, it may be well to consider once again 
the cause of quarrel which has thus begun to 
rend asunder the mightiest confederation which 
the world has yet beheld. One of the prevalent 
delusions of the age in which we live is to re- 
gard democracy as equivalent to liberty, and 
the attribution of power to the poorest 
and worst educated citizens of the State,as a 
certain way to promote the purest liberality of 
thought and the most beneficial course of action. 
Let those who hold this opinion examine the 
quarrel at present raging in the United States, 
and they will be aware that democracy, like 
other forms of government, may co-exist with 
any course of action or any set of principles. 





FACTS ABOUT EMANCIPATION. 


Czar Alexander, of Russia, has commenced 
his beneficent plan for the freedom of 40,000,000 
serfs, recognizing at once their humanity, and, 
by successive steps, lifting off their burthens, 
until, in a few years, the last vestige of serfdom 
shall disappear. 

With a wisdom rare indeed in such high 
places, he says: ‘“‘ The change must come, and 
it is better for it to come from above than from 
beneath.” A noble foresight, preventing insur- 
rection by a large act of kindly wisdom which 
shall raise up these millions to freedom.. 

We get already a few of the first fruits. The 
Government of Toula, which had ten schools, 
with 256 pupils, now has 1,123 schools, with 
15,387 pupils. 

Simbirsk, in 18 months, rose from 20 schools, 
with 277 pupils, to 375 schools, with 4,192 
pupils ; and in Podolla, in the same time, the 
pupils increased from 306 to 30,000. 

Shall the Republican Lincoln, in this hour of 
peril, be less wise and strong than the Autocrat 
Alexander? Shall America fall in the rear of 
Russia ? 

In ‘our own District of Columbia, within a 
year, over 2,000 slaves have been freed. Where 
are the thefts, and riot, and rapine, fearfully 
foretold by some ? The change works well ; the 
freed men and women work at wages for their 
former owners, or for others, and thus begins 
the solution of that question: ‘“ What shall we 
do'with the negro ?” 

Would that emancipation with us were to be 
universal and immediate. That were surest, 
wisest, and the best guarantee of peace and 
safety, because it would be the broadest recog- 
nition of the divine law of justice. But let us 
help on such steps as are taken, hoping they 
may seal the doom of a giant wrong, and open 
a pathway to a higher future for our country. 
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Between North and South there is at this mo- 
ment raging a controversy which goes as deep 
as any controversy can into the elementary 
principles of human nature and the sympathies 
and antipathies which in so many men supply 
the place of: reason and reflection. The North 
is for freedom ; the South is for slavery. The 
North is for freedom of discussion; the South 
represses freedom of discussion with the tar- 
brush and the pine fagot. Yet North and South 
are both democracies—nay, possess almost ex- 
actly similar institutions, with this enormous 
divergence in theory and practice. It is not 
democracy that has made the North the advo- 
cate of freedom, or the South the advocate of 
slavery. Democracy is a quality which appears 
on both sides, and may, therefore, be rejected 
as having no influence over the result. From 
the sketch of the history of slavery which was 
furnished us by our correspondent in New York 
last week, we learn that at the time of the 
American Revolution slavery existed in every 
State of the Union except in Massachusetts ; 
but we also learn that the great men who di- 
rected that Revolution—Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Patrick Henry, and Hamilton—were 
unanimous in execrating the practice of slavery, 
and looked forward to the time when it would 
cease to contaminate the soil of free America. 
The abolition of the slave trade, which subse- 
quently followed, was regarded by its warmest 
advocates as not only beneficial in itself, but as 
a long step towards the extinction of slavery al- 
together. It was not foreseen that certain free 
and democratic communities would arise which 
would apply themselves to the honorable office 
of breeding slaves, to be consumed on the free 
and democratic plantations of the South, and of 
thus replacing the African slave trade by an 
internal traffic in human flesh, carried on under 
circumstances of almost equal atrocity through 
the heart of a free and democratic nation. De- 
mocracy has verily a strong digestion, and one 
not to be interfered with by trifles. 

But the most melancholy part of the matter 
is, that during the seventy years for which the 
American confederacy has existed, the whole 
tone of sentiment with regard to slavery has, in 
the Southern States, at least, undergone a re- 
markable change. Slavery used to be treated 
as a thoroughly exceptional institution—as the 
evil legacy of evil times—as a disgrace to a con- 
stitution founded on the natural freedom and 
independence of mankind. There was hardly a 
political leader of any note who had not some 
plan for its abolition. Jefferson himself, the 
greatest chief of the democracy, had in the early 
part of this century speculated deeply on the 
subject; but the United States became possessed 
of Louisiana and Florida, they have conquered 
Texas,they have made Arkansas and Missouri into 
States, and these successive acquisitions have 
altered entirely the view with which slavery is 


regarded. Perhaps as much as anything, from 
the long license enjoyed by the editors of the, 
South of writing what they pleased in favor of 
slavery, with the absolute certainty that no one 
would be found bold enough to write anything 
on the other side, and thus make himself a mark 
for popular vengence, the subject has come to 
be written on in a tone of ferocious and cynical 
extravagance which is to an European eye abso- 
lutely appalling. The South has become en- 
amored of her shame. Free labor is denounced 
as degrading and disgraceful; the honest tri- 
umphs of the poor man who works his way to 
independence are treated with scorn and con- 
tempt. It is asserted that what we are in the 
habit of regarding as the honorable pursuits of 
industry incapacitate a nation for civilization 
and refinement, and that no institutions can be 
really free and democratic which do not rest, 
like those of Athens and Rome, on a broad sub- 
stratum of slavery. So far from treating slavery 
as an exceptional institution, it is regarded by 
these democratic philosophers as the natural 
state of a great portion of the human race ; and, 
so far from admitting that America ought to look 
forward to its extinction, it is contended that 
the property in human creatures ought to be as 
universal as the property in land or in tame 
animals. 

“ Nor have these principles been merely inert 
or speculative. For the last ten or twelve years 
slavery has altered her tactics, and from a de- 
fensive she has become an aggressive power. 
Every compromise which the moderation of 
former times had erected to stem the course of 
this monster evil has been swept away, and that 
not by the encroachments of the North, but by 
‘the aggressive ambition of the South. With a 
majority in Congress and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the advocates of slavery 
have entered on a career, the object of which 
would seem to be to make their favorite insti- 
tution conterminous with the limits of the Re- 
public. They have swept away the Missouri 
Compromise, which limited slavery to the tract 
south of thirty-six degrees of north latitude. 
They have forced upon the North, in the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, a measure which compels them 
to lend their assistance to the South in the re- 
covery of their escaped bondmen. In the case 
of Kansas they have sought by force of arms to 
assert. the right of bringing slaves into a free 
territory, and in the Dred Scott case they ob- 
tained an extrajudicial opinion from the Su- 
preme Court which would have placed all the 
territories at their disposal. All this while the 
North has been resisting, feebly and ineffectual- 
ly, this succession of Southern aggressions. All 
that was desired was peace, and that peace could 
not be obtained. While these things were done, 
the South continued violently to upbraid the 
Abolitionists of the North as the cause of all 
their troubles, and the ladies of South Carolina 
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showered presents and caresses on the brutal as- 
sailant of Mr. Sumner. In 1856 the North en- 
deavored to elect a President who, though fully 
recognizing the right of the South to its slave 
property, was opposed to its extension in the ter- 
ritories. The North was defeated, and submit- 
ted almost without a murmur tothe result. On 
the present occasion the South has submitted to 
the same ordeal, but not with the same success. 
They have taken their chance of electing a 
President of their own views, but they have 
failed. Mr. Lincoln, like Colonel Fremont, 
fully recognizes the right of the South to the 
institution of slavery, but, like him, he is op- 
posed to its extension. This cannot be endured. 
With a majority in both Houses of Congress and 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
South cannot submit to a President who is not 
their devoted servant. Unless every power in 
the Constitution is to be strained in order to 
promote the progress of slavery, they will not 
remain in the Union; they will not wait to see 
whether they are injured, but resent the first 
check to their onward progress as an intolerable 
injury. This, then, is the result of the history 
of slavery. It began as a tolerated, it has ended 
as an aggressive institution, and, if it now threat- 
ens to dissolve the Union, it is not because it 
has anything to fear for that which it possesses 
already, but because it has received a check to 
its hope of future acquisition.” 





























IVORY. 


The immense demand for elephants’ teeth 
has of late years increased its supply from all 
parts of Africa. At the end of the last century 
the annual average importation into England 
was only 192,600 pounds; in 1827 it reached 
364,784 pounds or 6,080 tusks, which would 
require the death of at least 3,040 male ele- 
phants. It is probable that the slaughter is much 
greater, for the teeth of the female elephant are 
very small, and Burchell tells us, in his African 
travels, that he met some elephant hunters who 
had shot twelve huge fellows, which, however, 
altogether produced no more than two hundred 
pounds of ivory. To produce 1,000,000 pounds 
of ivory, the present annual English import, we 
should require (estimating each tusk at 60 
pounds) the life of 8,333 male elephants. It 

_ 1s said that 4,000 tuskers suffer death every 
year to supply this country with combs, knife- 
handles, billiard balls, &c. 

A tusk weighing 70 pounds and upward is 

considered by dealers as first-class. Cuvier 


formed a table of the most remarkable tusks of 


which any account has been given. The largest 
on record was one which was sold at Amsterdam, 
which weighed 350 pounds; in the late sales in 
London the largest of the Bombay and Zanzibar 
was 122 pounds; of Angola and Lisbon 69 
pounds; of Cape of Good Hope and Natal 106 


an immense piece of ivory ? 
time has come when this beautiful material can 
be used for purposes of veneering, and we shall 
soon doubtless see tables, bureaus, writing-desks 
and other members of the furniture family ren- 
dered as resplendent as the throne of Solomon. 
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pounds ; of Cape Coast Castle, Lagos, &c., 114 
pounds; of Gaboon 91 pounds ; of Egyptian 114. 
But it must not be inferred from this that large 
tusks are now rare. 
bable that more long and heavy teeth are now 
brought to market than in any previous century. 
A short time ago Julius Pratt & Co., cut up at 
their establishment at Meriden, Corin., a tusk 
that was nine and a half feet long, eight inches 
in diameter, and which weighed nearly eight 
hundred pounds. 
to the World’s Fair, London, the widest, finest 
and largest piece of ivory ever sawed out. By 
wonderful machinery, invented in their own 
factory, they sawed out (and the process of saw- 
ing did the work of polishing at the same time) 
a strip of ivory 41 feet long and 12 inches wide. 
It took the precedence of all the specimens sent 
in by England, France or Germany, and re- 
ceived rewarding attention from the Commis- 
sion. 


On the contrary, it is pro- 


The same firm in 1851 sent 


It may be asked what can be done with such 
We reply that the 


The teeth from the West coast, with the ex- 


ception of Gaboon, are less elastic, and less ca- 
pable of bleaching, than those that come from 
other portions of Africa. 
are much used for knife handles. 


The West coast tusks 
Since the 
French have possessed Algeria, France receives 


a considerable portion of ivory from Central 


Africa by the large caravans that travel from 


Timbuctoo northward. 


Ivory is also furnished by the walrus or sea- 


horse, and commands a price equal to the best 
qualities of elephant ivory. 


It is, however, too 
hard and non-elastic for many purposes, and has 
the disadvantage of being too small to cut up 
profitably. — Exchange. 





THE YIELD OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND. 


The London Mark Lane Express gives a table 
comprising the average yield, per acre, of wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, and peas, for thirty-eight 
counties in England, prepared from correspon- 
dents of that paper. The average for the cereal 
grains mentioned is as follows:—Wheat, 29 
bushels ; barley, 37} bushels ; oats, 46} bushels. 
The lowest average of wheat in any county re- 
turned is 22} bushels per acre, in Devonshire, 
and the highest 34} bushels, in Lancashire. 
The lowest average of barley is 20 bushels per 
acre, in Shropshire, and the highest 44 bushels, 
in Northampton. The lowest average of oats is 
34} bushels, in Westmoreland, and the highest 
594, in Cambridgeshire. The beans mentioned 
are a kind not much cultivated in this country; 
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the average yield is 32} bushels per acre; the| of — me par the United oe = = 
: . confidence that the representations which he shou 

a, yield of peas is 30 bushels rest make on the subject would tend to remove the 

ee irritation which might have been felt in this country. 
He also explained and defended the acts and policy 
of our government. Sympathetic anti-slavery ad- 
dresses to the President continued to be adopted in 
various parts of the country. 

The London Times, replying to the resolutions of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce respecting the 
Alabama, admits that the resentment of the North is 
natural, and that the case, from a Federal point of 
view, claims a certain degree of sympathy, but con- 
tends that the complaints against the British gov- 
ernment really amount to very little, and brings 
arguments against them. The same journal de- 
nounces the proclamation of Jefferson Davis threat- 
ening vengeance on Gen. Butler and his officers. It 
remarks, in another article, that the only way ap- 
parently to solve the difficulty in this country would 
be for the Federal government to dissolve itself, and 
declaring the sovereign independence of each State, 
leave each perfectly untrammelled to form its own 
connections for the future ; a position which might, 
under mutual compromises, enable a new federation 


to be formed that should comprise the whole of 
them. 


















































Selected for Friends’ Review. 


ENDURANCE. 
“ Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small.—Prov. xxiv. 10. 
Faint not beneath thy burden—though it seems 
Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small; 
Though the fierce raging of the noon-tide beams 
On thy defenceless head untempered fall. 


Though sad and heart-sick with the weight of woe, 
Which to the earth would crush thee, journey on; 

What though it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil, when rest is won. 


Nay, murmur not because no kindred heart 
May share thy burden with thee, but, alone, 

Still struggle bravely on, though all depart; 
Is it not said that each must bear his own? 


All have not equally the power to bless, 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot, 

For the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
And with its joy a stranger meddleth not. 


Then be not faithless—though thy soul be dark, 
Is not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow? 

Oft has His presence saved thy sinking bark, 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now ? 


Hath He not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 
Saying He careth for thee ? Then arise, 

And on thy way, if trod in faith and prayer, 
The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise. 


————-~0e 


France.—The Emperor, in his speech at the open- 
ing of the Chambers, said that the American war had 
drained one of the most fruitful sources of French 
industry, and that a public grant would be asked 
for the cotton operatives. He had attempted to send 
beyond the Atlantic ‘advices inspired by sincere 
sympathy,” but as the great maratime Powers did 
not think it advisable as yet to act in concert with 
him, he was obliged to postpone to a more suitable 
opportunity an offer of mediation, intended to stop 
the effusion of blood, and prevent the exhaustion of 


America, whose future cannot be Looked on with in- 
difference. 


SwitzerRLanD.—The Federal Assembly opened on 
the 12th ult. Without entering into the particulars 
of American affairs, the President of the Assembly 
expressed a hope that the Union is able to maintain 
its vitality without foreign interference. 

Greece.—No King has yet been chosen. 


Mexico.—Advices to the 9th alt., state that one of 
the Mexican Generals had marched out from Puebla 
with 10,000 men and surprised and routed a French 
force of 14,000 at Acajete, compelling them to retreat 
to Orizaba. Tampico and Jalapa had been aban- 
doned by the French. Gen. Forey, the French com- 
mander-in-chief, was said to be concentrating his 
forces for an attack on Puebla. 


HEAVENLY TEACHING. 


’T is not the skill of human art 

Which gives me power my God to know; 
The sacred lessons of the heart 

Come not from instruments below. 


Love is my teacher. He can tell 

The wonders that He learned above ; 
No other master knows so well ; 

’T is Love alone can tell of Love! 


Oh ! of God if thou wouldst learn, 
His wisdom, goodness, glory, see, 
All human arts and knowledge spurn, 

Let Love alone thy teacher be. 


Love is my master, when it breaks © 
The morning light with rising ray ; 
To Thee, oh God, my spirit wakes, 


And Love instructs it all the day. ‘Dougstic.—It is stated that the average weekly re- 


ceipts at the Bureau of Internal Revenue are about 
$1,500,000. Many districts where taxes are collected 
have not yet been heardfrom. The greatest amount 
received in one day has been $450,000. 

An amended treaty of friendship and commerce 
between the United States and the republic of Boli- 
via, is officially promulgated. It provides for a re- 
ciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between 
the two countries, but not to apply to the coasting 
trade ofeach. The contracting parties recognize as 
permanent and immutable the following principles: 
lst. That free ships make free goods; that is, that 
property belonging to the subjects or citizens of a 
State at war are free from capture or confiscation, 
when found on board a neutral vessel, except articles 
contraband of war. 2d. That the property of neu- 
trals on board an enemy’s vessel is not subject to 
confiscation, unless contraband of war. 

The Legislature of Missouri has passed a resolution 


And when the gleams of day retire, 
And midnight spreads his dark control, 
Love’s secret whispers still inspire 
Their holy lessons in the soul. 
—Lyra Domestica. 
_— -—01r- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fornien [nteLticence.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 17th ult. 


Exetanp.—An influential deputation from the 
Emancipation Society waited on the U. S. Minister, 
C, F. Adams, on the 16th, to present a copy of a 
resolution expressing sympathy with the anti-slavery 
policy of President Lincoln’s government. In reply 
to appropriate observations from Baptist Noel and 
others, C. F. Adams expressed his gratification at 
the proofs which are now afforded of the friendliness 
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asking Congress to appropriate $25,000,000 to aid 
emancipation in that State. 

A case of some interest has just been decided in 
the Criminal Court of St. Louis. A colored man 
being on trial for stealing, the question whether he 
was a freeman or a slave at the time of the theft, 
the 6th ult., was argued at length, the penalty being 
different in the two cases. It was proved that he 
was born in slavery, in Mississippi, but previous to 
his arrival in Missouri, two or three months ago, 
was held by an officer of the rebel army, who was 
taken prisoner by the Union forces. The Judge de- 
livered an elaborate decision, declaring that the 
prisoner is a freeman by virtue of the President’s 
proclamation, and being once free is forever free, 
there being no power or law by which a man once 
emancipated can be again enslaved. 


An earnest Union meeting, at which about 1000 

ersons were present, is stated to have been held at 
Fayetteville, Ark., on the 27th ult. A number of 
citizens have signed a petition to Congress to order 
an election for a member of Congress from that State. 
A similar meeting was expected to be held at Hunts- 
ville, a few days later. 2 

Military Governor Stanley, of North Carolina, is 
understood to have resigned his office, on account, 
it is said, of his opposition to the President’s procla- 
mation. 


Military Affairs—The Navy Department has re- 
ceived official informatior that on the 11th ult., the 
steamer Hatteras, belonging to the blockading fleet 
off Galveston, was sunk in an engagement with a 
steamer, which some suppose to be the Alabama, 
although when hailed by the Hatteras, after a chase 
of some hours, its name was given as the Brit- 
ish ship Spitfire. A boat had just left the Hatteras 
for the other vessel, when the latter opened fire, and 
a sharp conflict ensued, both moving rapidly for- 
ward, so that the boat’s crew were unable to regain 
their ship, but they escaped to the fleet under shelter 
of darkness. The next day the Hatteras was found 
sunk, but the fate of the crew is unknown. 


The rebel steamer Ovieto or Florida, which had 
been for some time in the harbor of Mobile, ran out 
about the middle of last month, escaping the block- 
ading vessels by superior speed, and went at once to 
Havana, where it was permitted to take in coal, and 
depart on a piraticaicruise. It captured and burned 
several American vessels in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Cuba. Some U.S. ships were in pursuit 
at the last accounts, and a report had reached 
Havana of the destruction of the Florida by one of 
them, but it is not yet confirmed. 


On the night of the 28th, a considerable rebel force 
crossed to the eastern side of the Blackwater river, 
in southeastern Virginia, and the next night it was 
attacked about ten miles from Suffolk, by U. 8. 
troops from the latter place, and driven back some 
distance. 

Another expedition, apparently intended to act 
against Vicksburg, is concentrating on the Missis- 
sippi above that city. It is composed of Gen. 
McClernand’s troops, with the gunboats and trans- 
ports forming the late expedition to White river, 
aided, probably, by a portion of Gen. Grant’s foree 
from Memphis. A part of the expedition is stated to 
be at work enlarging the canal cut some time since 
acress the bend on which Vicksburg is situated, 
The river is rising, and the water flows through the 
canal, but is not yet deep enough for the passage of 
hoats. 

Coneress.—The Senate passed the Appropriation 


bills for the Army, for Invalid Pensions, for the Leg- 
islative, Executive, Judicial and Post Office Depart- 





ments, and for the Consular and Diplomatic service ; 
the first and last with amendments in which the House 
afterwards concurred. The Post Office committee re- 
ported back the bill to establish a postal money order 
system, with arecommendation that it do not pass. Bills 
were introduced, to amend the laws regulating the 
Post Office Department ; to encourage re-enlistments 
and regulate the enrolling and drafting of militia ; 
and to facilitate the transportation of mails and mu- 
nitions of war from Washington to Point of Rocks, 
Pittsburg, and the waters of the Chesapeake. A 
resolution was adopted requesting the President to 
transmit to the Senate all orders issued by the Secre- 
taries of War and the Treasury in regard to a general 
prohibition to export arms and munitions from the 
United States to Mexico, and to the exportation of 
articles contraband of war for the use of the French 
army in that country; and one providing for the dis- 
tribution of documents intended for Senators from 
States unrepresented, among Senators present. The . 
bill to aid emancipation in Missouri was discussed 
on the 29th and 30th; a motion to extend the period of 
final emancipation to 1885 instead of 1865, was rep 
jected, and the bill was recommitted to the Judicia 
Committee, which, on the 2d inst., reported it bac 
to the Senate. 

The House adopted resolutions instructing the 
Committee on Agriculture to inquire into the expee 
diency of collecting agricultural statistics through 
the Assessors of Internal Revenue, and also of sending 
& representative to the international agricultural ex- 
hibition to be held next summer at Hamburg, with a 
view to eventual exchanges for the promotion of 
agriculture ; instructing the Committee of Ways and 
Means to inquire into the expediency of passing an 
act prohibiting banks and individuals from receiv- 
ing deposits of gold to secure the payment of money 
borrowed, and to inquire whether such an act will 
not prevent the speculation in gold now going on, 
and protect the government and people from the 
evils resulting therefrom, to report by bill or other- 
wise ; and inquiring of the General-in-Chief whether 
paroles have been granted to any rebel officers cap- 
tured since the proclamation of Jefferson Davis re- 
fusing paroles or exchanges to captured Union 
officers. The Judiciary Committee reported a joint 
resolution providing for a Board of Commissioners 
to revise and codify the laws of the United States. 
The Fortification and Navy Appropriation bills were 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The Senate bill amendatory of the act for the eollec- 
tion of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts, al- 
tering certain provisions for the sale of lands in case 
of non-payment, was passed. Much time was con- 
sumed in the discussion of the bill authorizing the 
enlistment by the President of volunteers of African 
descent, for such term as he may prescribe, not ex- 
ceeding five years, to he paid, equipped, &c., like 
other volunteers, and officered either by whites or 
blacks; colored officers not to be appointed over 
whites ; slaves of loyal citizens in States exempted 
by the President’s proclamation not to be received as 
soldiers, nor recruiting offices to be opened in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee or Missouri, without the consent of the Gov- 
ernors of those States. On the 28th, the bill having 
passed the previous readings, the main question on 
its passage was ordered by a vote of 78 to 61, when 
its opponents commenced a course of proceedings tor 
delay final action,and by repeated motions to adjourn, 
&c,, on which they demanded the calling of the roll, 
protracted the session till 5} A. M. of the 29th, when 
by general agreement the vote ordering the main 
question was reconsidered, and the bill left open for 
farther debate. The discussion was continued until 
the 2d, when the bill was passed, yeas 83, nays 55. 














